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"GEORGE WASHINGTON LAND SPECULATOR." 

Ada Hope Hixon. 

Washington's interest in the land across the Alleghany 
mountains began as early as 1749, when at the age of seven- 
teen he became a surveyor for the Ohio company. This com- 
pany, which was the first organized scheme for the settlement 
of the West under English auspices, was composed of four- 
teen persons of Maryland and Virginia with an associate, 
George Mercer, in London. In spite of the efforts of his two 
half-brothers, Lawrence and Augustine, the company failed; 
but Washington's interest in the West continued until the end 
of his life. With the result that he owned over fifty-thousand 
acres of western land at the time of his death, which was 
valued at that time at nearly a half million dollars. It is 
probable that he owned much more at different times during 
his life. Among his plans for the settlement of the West was 
the importation of Germans from the Platinate, * and men 
from Great Britian and Ireland; but his duties as Commander 
in chief of the Army of the Revolution prevented his personal 
plans from being realized. He also was one of the first men 
to see the need for a canal or some other means of transpor- 
tation between the Western settlements and the Eastern mar- 
kets, realizing the difficulties which might arise with Spain 
and other foreign powers should the Western settlements de- 
pend wholly on the Mississippi river and the Great Lakes. But 
his efforts show him to have been one of the most far-sighted 
and sagacious business men of his time as well as a statesman. 

No other Virginian took such an active part in the strug- 
gle between the French and the English for the possession of 
the West. 2 From his numerous military expeditions in the 
West, between 1754 and 1769, and his work there as a sur- 
veyor for Lord Fairfax and others, he gained an intimate 



1 Old South Leaflets, No. 16. 

a Alvord. The Mississippi Valley in British Politics, vol. 2, p. 187. 
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knowledge of the land across the mountains and he fully real- 
ized its importance in the future and the opportunities for the 
land speculator there. On February 19, 1754 a proclamation 
was issued by Governor Robert Dinwiddie of Virginia giving 
two-hundred thousand acres of western land to men who had 
participated in the wars against the Indians and the French. 
Washington as Major received fifteen thousand acres on the 
Ohio, but he did not succeed in having it all surveyed and 
patented until 1771. By the Royal Proclamation of 1763 he 
received five thousand acres more in his own right and from 
Captain John Roots, Lieutenant Thurston, and other officers 
and privates who held their claims lightly, he purchased half 
the ampunt originally granted. But this was only the begin- 
ning of Washington's vast estates in the West, for later he 
employed William Crawford, 3 Valentine Crawford, Thomas 
Lewis, and Thomas Freeman to hunt out and survey land for 
him. It has been pointed out that Washington was not 
especially interested in the West because he did not amass 
such large holdings as did Richard Henderson and other 
speculators. It shows a better directed interest, rather be- 
cause Washington cared more for the quality and location of 
the land than the quantity ; he wanted to see the development 
of the forests and plains and river valleys into prosperous and 
productive cities and communities that would be a benefit to 
the United States as well as to themselves. He cared nothing 
for the fur trade, so the military rule of England and France 
over this region which restricted settlement in order to foster 
the Indian fur trade did not meet with his approval. 

Shortly after the treaty of 1763, which closed the war be- 
tween England and France and granted to England all the 
territory east of the Mississippi River and north of Florida, 
Washington organized the Mississippi company for the ex- 

* William Crawford was a life long friend of Washington. He was a 
farmer and surveyor, having learned the latter art from Washington himself. 
In 1758 he marched with the Virginians to Fort Duquesne under Washington 
He remained in the service a number of years and rose to the rank of captain, 
doing a great service in the pioneer settlers from the Indians. While in the 
service he came to know the trans-Alleghany region and later made his home 
on the Youghiogheny river in western Pennsylvania. Therefore he had a 
splendid opportunity to carry out Washington's commission. In 1776 he entered 
the Revolutionary Army and from that time forward held many positions of 
honor and trust, both military and civil. In 1782 he was sent by the Western 
Department on an expedition against the Wyandot Indians in the north-western 
part of Ohio. He was captured by the Delawares and on the eleventh of June 
he met the most horrible of deaths by being tortured at the stake for over 
four hours. 
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ploitation of this new field. The company consisted of fifty- 
members including Francis Lee, Richard Henry Lee, Augus- 
tine Washington, and Thomas Bullit. An agent was sent to 
London to secure two and one half million acres; but his 
petition was never heard from after it had been referred to 
the Board of Trade. The Proclamation of Quebec 1763, 4 mak- 
ing the land north of the Ohio a part of the province of Quebec 
and not open to settlement, blocked further proceedings. 
Washington was far sighted enough to know that the procla- 
mation could be only temporary and would be repealed in a 
short time and his shrewd business ability told him that this 
was the time to pick out the land he wanted and have it sur- 
veyed, before competition arose. He wrote to William Craw- 
ford in 1767, "I can never look upon that in any other light, 
but I say it between ourselves, than as a temporary expedient 
to quiet the minds of Indians. * * * Any person who 
neglects the present opportunity of hunting out and securing 
good lands for his own and taking some measures for prevent- 
ing others from settling thereon, will never regain it." And 
in another letter to Crawford, "nothing is more certain than 
that the lands can not remain long ungranted when it is once 
known that rights are to be had. ' ' Washington and Crawford 
had formed a partnership whereby Washington paid for all 
the piatents and Crawford marked out and surveyed the tracts. 
Washington frankly says that his plan is to secure a good deal 
of land with large tracts together. In the same letter to 
Crawford 5 Washington in the following statement makes 
clear his motives; "I recommend that you keep this whole 
matter a secret, or trust it only to those who can assist you in 
bringing it to bear by their discoveries of land, or those in 
whom you can confide. This advice proceeds from several 
good reasons, and, in the first place because I might be cen- 
sured for the opinion I have given in respect to the Kings 
Proclamation, and then, if the scheme I am giving to you were 
known, it might give alarm to others, and, by putting them 
upon a plan of the same nature, before we could lay a proper 
foundation for success ourselves, set the different interests 
clashing, and, probably in the end overturn the whole. All 



4 Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, vol. 1, p. 466-7. 
8 Washington-Crawford letters, p. 3-4. 
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this may be avoided by silent management, and the operation 
carried out by you under the guise of a hunting game, which 
you may, I presume, effectually do, at the same time you are 
in the pursuit of land.' ' In another letter Crawford asks 
Washington to get him a trading license so that he may come 
into closer contact with the Indians, and may find out the good 
lands from them. 

October 5, 1770 Washington in company with Dr. Craik 
and three servants made a tour of the Ohio, visiting at Craw- 
ford 's home, where he had a conference with George Croghan, 
the Indian Agent, with whom he had some disputes over 
lands ; and with the chief of the Six Nations. On the junction 
of the Ohio and the Kanawha they marked out land for the 
soldier's survey^. Washington complains that it is almost im- 
possible to get tracts together for people from Virginia and 
else where are marking out lands and settling upon them, even 
as far down as the Little Kanawha. Besides the soldiers in- 
terests he was looking after the land which Crawford had 
marked out for his brothers, Samuel and John, and for Lund 
Washington. He also wanted to prevent settlers from occu- 
pying his grants and then establish a claim to them. 

In the Maryland Gazette 6 March 10, 1774 is found an of- 
ficial report dated January 27, 1774, directing gentlemen, offi- 
cers, and soldiers who claim land under the Proclamation of 
1763, and who have obtained warrants from the Earl of Dun- 
more to appear in person or by agent at the mouth of the 
Great Kanawha on the 14th of April and have their lands sur- 
veyed. When the party arrived they were attacked by the 
Indians and there ensued the War of 1774, known as Lord 
Dunmore's War; which was waged by the Virginians against 
the Shawanese and the Mingoes and was later regarded by 
Virginia as the foundation of her military title to the land 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. In this year, 1774, Lord 
Dunmore made the majority of his land grants, and at the 
same time he made a great effort to assert the jurisdiction of 
Virginia over the entire region west of the mountains. But by 
an act of Parliament 1774 the Crown Lands north of the Ohio 
were closed to white settlement. The American colonies es- 
pecially Virginia were very much offended because it meant 

8 Butterfleld, Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 47. 
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the cession of their claim to the West and the stopping of land 
speculation there, and perhaps it was a decided factor in 
causing Virginia and her citizens to turn against the Mother 
Country and to join with the other colonies in their struggle 
for independence. Immediately after the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence Virginia seized the opportunity and 
annexed the country south of the Ohio under the name of 
the county of Kentucky, and in 1778 after the secret expedi- 
tion of Clark into the Illinois country at the expense of 
Virginia, she annexed the lands north of the Ohio as the 
county of Illinois. 7 

At the close of the Eevolution Washington had land in 
what is now New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Kentucky even as far west as Louisville* 
Great Meadows or Fort Necessity which Washington built 
during the French and Indian War, was purchased by Craw- 
ford for him from a Mr. Harrison for thirty pistoles. 8 Wash- 
ington knew this region from his journeys there as a sur- 
veyor; as a soldier during the wars with the French and the 
Indians; as a land speculator from his tours of the Ohio in 
1770 and 1784; again as a soldier in Lord Dunmore's War in 
1774; as a loyal American with the interest of his country 
and himself at heart hoping that this region would be in- 
cluded within the boundaries of the United States after the 
Revolutionary War; and finally when President, as the great 
frontier of the new republic. 

The Vandalia or the Walpole Land company, in which 
many prominent men of the Colonies and of Great Britain 
were interested planned to plant a colony on the Ohio. By 
Thomas Walpole they made a petition to Parliament for a 
land grant; but the red tape of governmental affairs pre- 
vented it from being carried out until friction between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country made it impossible. This 
scheme was spoken of frequently as the "new government 
back of Virginia, or the new government on the Ohio", in 
Washington's correspondence with William Crawford, Lord 
Botetourt and Lord Dunmore. The Mississippi company or- 
ganized by Washington was a rival scheme to plant a govern- 

T Johns Hopkins University Studies Vol. 3, p. 63. 

•Pistole was a European coin worth different sums at different times, so 
it is difficult to know just how much he paid. 
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ment on the Ohio, it also failed. In a letter to Crawford dated 
September 25, 1773, Washington desires to, "secure one 
thousand acres as near as possible to the western bounds of 
the new colony.' ' And in the Maryland Journal 9 and Balti- 
more Advertiser August 22, of the same year Washington 
advertises for sale twenty thousand acres on the Great 
Kanawha and Ohio Rivers, observating that "if the scheme 
for establishing a new government on the Ohio, in the manner 
talked of should ever be effected, these must be among the 
most valuable lands in it. 10 

Washington was interested in two other land companies, 
one of these was connected with the Governor of New York 
and land on the Mohawk river valley; and the other was a 
move to colonize West Florida by an association calling them- 
selves the Military Company of Adventurers and composed of 
soldiers who had fought in the war with the French. This 
company expected a grant of land from the British Govern- 
ment on what is now the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers terri- 
tory that had been thrown open to settlement after the Peace 
of 1763. The company appointed General Phineas Lyman of 
Connecticut to press its claims on to the ministry; but he 
found so much opposition that he was unable to do anything. 
Without waiting for a formal grant the company in 1773 sent 
a party from New York to take possession, but upon arriving 
found that the Governor had no authority to make grants. 11 

Besides being interested in western land Washington was 
aware that the West could not develop very rapidly until 
some sort of communication was made between the West and 
the East. In a letter to Benjamin Harrison governor of Vir- 
ginia, October 1784, he proposes that a route be made by 
water from the James and Potomac to the Ohio river. A 
company was subsequently formed but nothing very definite 
was accomplished. By the Virginia legislature he was given 
fifty shares in the Potomac company, which he left in his will 
to the founding of a University to be established in the Dist- 
rict of Columbia. And the hundred shares in the James 
Eiver Company he gave to the Liberty Hall Academy in Rock- 

• Writings of Washington Vol. 2, p. 378. 

10 A facsimile of this was printed in 1876 by the Baltimore American. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies. Vol. 3. p. 14. 

11 Washington's Writings, Vol. 2, p. 373. 
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bridge county Virginia. 12 In 1784 he made a tour of the West- 
ern country, travelling 680 miles on horse-back, in order to 
inspect the lands which he owned there and to ascertain the 
practicability of opening a communication between the waters 
flowing into the Ohio and those of the Atlantic. 13 

About this time Washington began to foresee the danger 
in which Congress was placed in regard to quieting the In- 
dians who had been aroused by the land monopolizers in the 
West. In a letter to Jacob Read he says, the only solution 
of the problem is for Congress to survey the land and to sell 
it at a price not high enough to discourage real occupiers, 
but high enough to prevent monopolizers from buying it. 14 
And again in a letter to James Duane in Congress, September 
7, 1783, he enlarges upon the difficulties in regard to public 
lands and points out the necessity for making the settlement 
compact and proposed that it be made a felony to settle and 
survey lands west of a line to be designated by Congress, 
which line he suggests might be extended from the mouth of 
the Great Miami to Mad River, thence to Fort 
Miami on the Maumee and thence northward so as 
to include Detroit, or perhaps from the Fort down the river 
to Lake Erie. He thought all purchases from the Indians 
should be forbidden. Unless some such stringent measures as 
these were adopted, he prohphesied renewed border wars. It 
might be well to notice that Washington was concerned about 
the danger of the Indians only after he had secured all the 
land grants that he was entitled to. 15 

Following is a list of the land owned by Washington at 
the time of his death. It will be noted that this list merely 
includes western land, or that which was so called at the 
time of his death, and does not enclude the 9227 acres of and 
near Mount Vernon nor the lots at Washington, Alexander, 
Winchester and Berkeley Springs, (or Bath as it was called 
then.) This list is compiled from his last will, from a list 
made by him in 1799, and from a letter in regard to the sale 
of some of the land in 1794. 16 



"Old South Leaflets, No. 16. 

"Sparks Life of Washington, p. 378. 

"Waitings of Washington, Vol. 10, p. 350. 

"Albach Annals of the West. p. 409. 

"Johns Hopkins University Studies, p. 70; Writings of Washington, Vol. 
14, p. 299; Butterfleld, Washington-Crawford Letters, pi 81; Last Will and Tes- 
tament 1799. 
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Acres Value 
Lands in Virginia 

Loudoun County..... 300 $6,666 

Loudoun (Fauquier).. 3,366 31,890 

Berkeley County 2,236" 44,720 

Frederic County 571 11,420 

Hampshire County... 240 3,600 

Gloucester County.... 400 3,600 

Nausemond .. 373 2,984 

Dismal Swamp divi- 
dends 20,000 

Total 27,486 124,880 

Lands on the Ohio 

Bound Bottom 587 18 

Little Kenawha 2,314 

Little Kenawha 

(Lower Down) 2,448 

Big Bent 4,395 

Total 9,744 97,440 

Lands on the Great Kenawha 
Near West Mouth. .. .10,990 19 

East Side 7,276 

Mouth of Cole River. . 2,000 

Opposite 2,950 

Burning Spring 125 

Total 23,341 200,000 

Lands in Maryland 

Charles County 600 3,600 

Montgomery County. . 519 6,228 

Total 1,119 9,828 

17 This figure is given by Adams as 22236 (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, p. 70; but he is mistaken it should be 2236 (Last Will and Testament 
1799) and (Writings of Washington Vol. 14 p. 299). This makes a mistake of 
twenty thousand acres so therefore when Mr. Adams says Washington had 
70975 he in truth only had 50975 acres. 

"This tract was sold to Archibald McClean and it really contained 1000 
acres instead of 587. Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 83. 

is and i» Washington considered these of exceptional value. 
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Lands in Pennsylvania 

Great Meadows 234 1,404 

Lands in New York 

Mohawk River 1,000 20 6,000 

Lands on Little Miami.. 3,051 15,225 

Lands in Kentucky 

Rough Creek 5,000 10,000 

Total 50,975 $464,807 

Concerning these lands he said to Reverend John 
Witherspoon, 21 "it is not reasonable to suppose that those who 
had the first choice and who had five years to make it in and 
a large district to survey in were inattentive to the quality of 
the soil or the advantages of the situation.' 9 But in spite of 
all these advantages he did not realize all that he had ex- 
pected from them. In a letter to Presley Neville in 1794 he 
says, "from long experience I have found that distant prop- 
erty in land is more pregnant of perplexities than profit. I 
have therefore resolved to sell all I hold on the Western wa- 
ters, if I can obtain the price which I conceive their quality, 
their situation, and other advantages would authorize me to 
expect.' ' He estimates the land to be worth from four to six 
dollars per acre. At one time he sold 32,373 acres on the 
Great Kenawha and Ohio rivers for 65,000 French crowns to 
a French gentleman ; but as the man became embarrassed in 
his finances on account of the French Revolution, the bargain 
was cancelled by mutual consent. By Washington's will we 
learn that these same lands were to be sold conditionally for 
$200,000; but if the conditions were not complied with he 
thinks they will command considerably more. 

His western lands are estimated as worth $464,807 in his 
will. Besides this he owned lots worth over $20,000, and 
Mount Vernon, which was a very valuable estate even in that 
day, and $100,000 worth of property from his marriage with 
the widow Martha Custis. So, together with his stocks and 
bonds, his live stock and other personal property it is a con- 
servative estimate to say that he was worth over a million 

80 This tract originally contained much more than a thousand acres but 
how much more I do not know. 

21 Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 78. 
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dollars at the time of his death; one of the richest men of 
America. 

There is nothing in any of his business transactions that 
would not be admired in a man of today; we can only admire 
his shrewd business ability, his foresight and his ability to 
handle men. These are the same qualities which made him a 
successful General and a loved and respected President. To 
know this material and human side of his character makes us 
appreciate and understand more fully the standards and 
ideals of the man, the hero, and the statesman; who has en- 
deared himself to all Americans by his loyalty and devotion 
to his country. 



